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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


LECTURE 


Delivered  at  BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX,  January  14th.  1909.  by 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General  and  Ex.Prime 
Minister  of  British  Columbia. 


I  am  here  to  interest  yon  in  ii  beuutilul  and  really  peaceful 
toiuitry  lying  far  to  the  west,  looking  out  on  the  waters  of  the 
niigiity  rauifie  Ocean. 

This  great  western  lan.l  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  both  a 
vvvy  old  country  and  also  a  new  one.  It  uiny  be  said  to  have 
liiid  three  historic  periods,  the  first  <latinp  as  far  back  as  lo4(», 
when  tlie  Hjianiurds  were  on  the  coast  and  held  many  places  as 
part  of  the  Spanish  Kingdnm.  The  .Spanianls  were  soon  followed 
by  the  intrepid  British  nav:gators,  Drake  and  Cook  and  otiiers. 
After  them  it  was  thtn  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  great  exj.lorors  and  fur  hunters  oi  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  the  North- West  Company,  and  practically 
the  re-discovery  of  the  country. 

Tlie  wonderful  men  o''  ^  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  their 
energy,  secured  what  is  i  British  Columbia  and  the  great 
XortIi-\\'e8t  for  the  British  Emjure.  Those  remarkable  trading 
corporations,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  East  Indian 
Company,  had  a  most  important  influence  in  forming  our  great 
Empire.  The  officers  uf  the  Hud.son  Bay  Comi)ary  were  a 
remarkable  lot  of  men.  They  hud  an  indomitable  will  and  great 
courage,  and  these  characteri8ti(  enabled  them  to  endure  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  a  >ery  wild  country,  and  combined 
with  especial  ability,  strict  integrity,  ho:  jsty,  kindness,  and  love 
of  fair  dealing,  qualities  which  appealed  to  the  natives  of   the 


north-wpHt  and  gaiiioil  tlioii  cDiiJiilonff*  to  muh  n  reniiirknlile 
exU'iit  tluit  there!  \vn«  N<arii'ly  over  iinv  k'"''"^  tnnililc  lictwctn 
tlifiii  unil  the  f.iilorfrH.  I'nir  titiifin.  iil  lins  l)cen  iiU  "iloiig  the 
method  in  ;':iiiiida,  wliiUt  Hniith  nl  tht-  Imundiirv  lino  there  whs 
tor  ft  Ion;?  j)  riitd  eonstiint  ijunrreli*  Iwtween  the  nh<iri^ine?<  imd 
the  new  (MHi.er-t,  often  result  injf  in  innch  blooiUlied, 

We  hive  in  llritiOi  ('(iluinl)iii,  and  Hcattered  througli  the 
west,  g((ine  survivors  of  these  nohle  men  r»f  the  lliidsm  Hay 
Company,  and  they  are  sjilcndidly  rej)reseiitpd  to-day  in  London 
by  the  llij^h  Coniinisstioner  for  Canada,  honl  Stratlnona,  whose 
name  is  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  ICmpire. 

Passing  on  from  what  I  term  the  Hudson  Hay  period,  1  onme 
to  the  period  of  the  g  dd  hunfers.  This  coinniomed  altout  ix  iM. 
Owing  to  the  disiovery  of  large  ijuantities  of  gold  in  the  sands 
antl  hanks  of  the  I'Vaser  and  other  rivers,  many  thousands  from 
all  pirts  of  the  world  rushed  to  IJritish  Colutnbia,  and  the  tirst 
actual  o[>ening  up  of  tl»e  country  commenced,  for  these 
indefatigable  men,  working  under  the  influence  of  the  g(dd  fever, 
forced  their  way  under  the  most  trying  omditions  up  the  gorges 
and  canyons  of  the  rivers,  over  rugged  mountains,  through  what 
in  places  look,  even  to-day,  impassable,  until  they  got  to  still 
richer  ground  at  the  world-famed  Williams'  Creek,  Cariboo,  some 
too  miles  in  the  interior,  from  whiih  in  a  few  years  some  tiftv 
millions  of  gold  dust  were  extracted.  Many  of  the  minors 
became  rich  in  a  year.  I  remember  to  have  seen  one,  a  remark- 
able and  well-known  man,  arriving  at  Victoria  after  his  summer's 
work  with  a  big  mule  loaded  witli  gold  dust,  the  result  of  the 
season's  work.  Others  probably  had  secured  ns  much,  but  they 
soon  made  away  with  it,  and  I  think  that  hardly  a  dozen  of  the 
hundreds  who  got  so  much  of  the  precicuo  ^otal  in  a  short  time 
had  any  of  it  left  a  few  years  aftcw^.  .  This  placer  gold 
period  soon  passed  by,  and  in  a  few  years  the  claims  were 
worked  out  or,  at  least,  became  unprofitable,  as,  owing 
to  the  distance  from  the  rest  of  '^^e  world,  provisions 
were  exceedingly  dear.  For  instance,  flour  4s.  a  pound,  bacon 
and  butter  the  same,  and  other  necessaries  in  proportion,  bo  that 


whfn  tho  output  of  pold  ppiioiii«ly  fell  off  tlmmiiiiidd  liml  to  Ipuvo 
tlio  couiitrv  ;  Imt  •"me  f..w  Immlrfils  Imd  wt  tlif  iii(     i«  to  do  «», 
or  thoiifrht  tlnv  «<>uld  nmk«>  n  living  in  it.     Tliis  1.  ,|  to  tirxt  roal 
dovt'loi.nifnt  of  tli.-  j.rovincn.     I'j)  till  then  nioct  of  tlio  |i»h)|)Io 
who  hml  pine  tlior«'  did  so  for  pold.     I  may  my  thut.  pt'iifrnlly 
«pp!ikiiijr,  no  on*'  iit  that  time  attached  niiuli  vain.!  to  tho  country. 
They  knew  that  it  was  a  mineral  country,  thut  its  rrnk   contained 
the  jirccious  and  other  metals,  that  its  forests  were  vast,  thut  it 
had  a  jrreat  ftore  of  fish.     Rut  all  these  required  preat  capital  to 
develop,  and    hut    for  these   rc-ources   they  coiisiilered    Uritish 
Colunihia  as  of  no  account ;  they  fully  helieved  it  was  pmctically 
»iseles9  for  apriculture.     Hut  the  few  who  had  to  stay  scattered 
throujrh  the  land,  pradually  settlin'  into  different  employments, 
and  some  few  trit-d  stock  raisinp  <.:    nixed  farming.     After  vears 
of  hard  work  a  pood  averupe  numher  became  fairly  prosperous, 
and  are  to  be  reco<»ni8oil  as  amonp  the  pioneers  of  the  actual 
agricultural   settlement   in   the   country,  thouph   on  Vancouver 
Island  particularly  there  was  another  class  of  farm  settler,  men 
who  had  not  come  to  the  west  as  pold  miners  but  in  the  emi)lov 
of  tie  Hudson  Ray  ('omjmny.     These  men  very  early  in  the 
history  of  that  beautiful  island  had  made  themselves  cf.mfortable 
homes,  nnd  had  excellent  farms  and  pardens.     Indied,  at  one 
time  tho  surroun-lings  of  Victoria  was  a  preat  wheat  field,  and 
actually  supplied  tho  Ihissian  territory  of  Alaska,  1,m(»0  niilos  to 
the  north,  with  wheat  and  flour.     The  Alaska  thut  slu.nl. i  In  .e 
been  British,  but  was  bought  by  the  United  States  fo'    n  few 
million  dollars,  produced  within  ten  years  of  it>  ji  rchase  a  ...jlv 
supply  of  sealskin  and  copper  greatly  in  exc».-;     d  its  pnr.  Imse 
money.     The  Vancouver  Island  farmers  for  a  time  did  well  by 
supplying  the  towns  of  Victona,  Nanaimo,  the  fltet  and  trading 
vessels  with  farm  produce,  but  their  labotirs  were  .«non  prrntly 
interfered  with  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  tenituries  to 
the  south.     These  smart  people  quickly  realised  even  then  tliHt  it 
paid  them  well  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  produce  even  at  a  loss, 
if  necessary,  as  it  kept  uii  the  prices  in  their  home  mar'    ts,  and 
Americans  have  always,  as  Canadians  have  now,  great  belief  in  a 
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home  market,  on  the  principle  tliat  if  you  can  Ly  eneouragement 
make  your  own  poojile  prosperous  your  own  people  will  be  your 
hest  eui<to]ni'r.>».  However,  this  condition  on  Vancouver  Island, 
then  a  separate  colony  from  British  (Joluinhiii,  was  partially 
remedied  by  the  moderate  tariff  put  on. 

And  now  we  reach  another  ])eriod  in  the  history  of  the 
jtrovince.  GoM  and  silver,  whidi  liad  long  been  known  to  exist 
in  the  geological  formation  of  the  c(iu?;try  over  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  which  hardy  prospectors  had  been  ex]iloring  its 
rugged  fastnesses  for,  in  the  lu.pe  of  finding  it  in  ruflicient 
(piantities  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  it  u]),  at  last  realised  tlieir 
hopes.  Capital  gradually  came  in  largely  from  tlie  United 
States,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  Euro])e,  and  the  ))rovince 
really  commenced  an  era  of  ..rosperity.  Cajiital  brought  in 
labour,  many  niities  were  found  and  worket'  id,  as  usual  in  all 
new  countries,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  certain  tlnit 
some  did  wonderfully  well,  for  they  continue  still,  and  the 
production  of  mineral  from  the  vein  has  steadily  progressed 
from  about  one-nnd-a-half  millions  in  value  in  1900  up  to  last 
year,  when  it  reached  a  total  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars, 
tlie  total  mineral  output,  including  coal,  in  1908  being  $-2;},7.J0,(l(i(», 
and  British  Columbia  now  appears  to  tiie  world  as  one  of  the 
most  im]i(.rtant  ])roducers  of  minerals;  yet  this  industry  has 
but  just  begun,  for  not  a  twentieth  part  of  its  great  mineral 
bearing  veins  have  yet  been  touched.  These,  as  well  as  its  other 
great  resources,  will  be  nnicii  more  rapidly  opened  u])  in  the 
near  future  owing  to  tlie  great  railway  works  now  ]»rovided  for 
aa<l  actually  being  constructed.  Two  new  transcontinental  rail- 
ways will  cross  tiie  Trovince  from  tiie  east  within  tiie  nest  three 
to  five  years.  One  is  to-day  being  rapidly  constructed  in  tiie 
Province,  the  Grand  Trunk  racifie ;  anotlier,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  is  approaching  the  mountains  from  the  east,  and,  in 
ad.lition,  tiiat  H.mrisbing  Company,  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  Eail 
way,  are  extending  their  main  line  and  branches  and  making 
additional  lines;  and  the  Briti.->h  Columbia  Electric  Pailway 
Company,    which    own    and    work     the    tramway    system    in 


Vancouver  and  Victoria,  is  ranking  a  very  important  addition 
to  tiieir  lines  by  currying  it  over  the  Friizer  River,  and  for  some 
sixty-three  miles  through  the  rich  farming  lands,  perhaps  the 
best  dairy  lands  on  the  coast,  to  the  town  of  Chilliwaek,  a 
beautiful  and  rising  place. 

These  all  will  have  a  wonderfid  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
Province,  opening  up  its  far-lying  districts  and  giving  access  to 
many  million  more  acres.  I'ut  I  must  pass  on  rajndly.  as  my 
time  is  limited  and  I  want  to  sjieiik  of  some  otiier  great  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  British  (,'olumbia  to-day  possesses 
l)robably  the  largest  acreage  of  staTiding  forest  in  the  world,  of 
timber  that  is  specially  adapted  to  tlie  rer^uirements  of  the  age, 
for  the  great  railway  bridges  and  other  buildings  going  on,  for 
which  it  is  specially  ada[)ted.  Then  the  demand  fur  wood  jmlp 
for  the  making  of  pa})er  is  growing  so  rapiilly  that  it  becomes  a 
serious  problem  as  to  whore  the  wood  for  this  purpose  is  to 
come  from. 

American   capitalists   fully   understand    this  condition,   and 
are  steadily  acquiring   forest   lands   in    British    Columbia.     To 
give  an  idea  of  the  value   of   the   timber  industry  to  Britisli 
Columbia,  I  may  state  that   the   product  last  year  was  nenrly 
846  million  feet  of   timber.     But  to    pass   on  to  another,   and 
which  to  my  mind  is  most  important  of  all  the  industries    of 
any  country,  which  is  indeed  the  natural  strength  of  a  eountrj', 
for  not  only  does  it  furnish  the  greatest  item  of  riches  for  any 
land,  but  in  its  progress  it  provides  life  and  health  and  makes  a 
people  great,  I  mean  agriculture.     It  is  on  this,   after  all,  we 
must  depend,  and  it  is  a  source  which,  while  giving  us  all  the 
good  things,  like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil,  it   never  decreases; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  you  take  from  it  by  proper 
methods  the  more  you  add  to  its  stores  of  wealth  ;  it  is  a  manu- 
factory that  never  wears  out  if  ])roperIy  used,  and  grows  more 
beautiful  and  more  useful  with  age. 

I  have  said  befort^  tnat  at  one  time,  in  my  time  too,  we  treated 
our  country  as  negligable  quantity  in  the  matter  of  iigrieullnri', 
but  with  the  influx  of  people  brought  in  by  the  conditious  as 
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already  mentioned,  some  wide-awake  ones  began  to  look  around 
and  experiment,  and  it  very  gradually  dawned  on  the  people  of 
the  far  West  that  their  adopted  home  was  not  only  a  beautiful, 
romantic  land  witli  a  liealtliy  elimate,  but  was  going  to  prove  a 
land  of  productive  soil.  And  then,  I  might  say,  it  was  that 
farming  as  a  commercial  iirojinsition  fairly  began.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  time,  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  recognised  the 
value  of  this  great  industry,  and  to  aid  it  started  an  agricultural 
department.  This  departure  was  ridiculed  at  the  time,  but  the 
government  persevered  and  though  the  actual  work  of  the 
department  somewhat  languished  for  years,  yet  it  was  persevered 
in  and  from  session  to  session  of  the  legislature  additional  acts 
were  introduced  and  passed,  sometimes  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition  even  from  members  representing  parts  of 
the  country  that  have  since  proved  to  be  fine  agricultural 
sections.  These  acts  included  those  for  the  formation  and 
encouragem.int  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  associations, 
fruit  growers  associations,  creameries,  fiockmasters  associations 
and  others  of  similar  character.  At  that  time  the  greater  part  in 
value  at  any  rate  of  farm  produce  was  imported.  Later  on  by 
experiment  and  attention  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  also 
eminently  adapted  for  fruit  growing  and  special  encouragement 
was  given  to  that  branch.  The  fruit  growers  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  mainland,  like  the  eariy  general  farmer,  suffered  for  a  time 
from  the  dumping  at  our  great  mining  centres  and  other  points  of 
the  surplus  fruit  from  Oregon  and  Washington  States,  but  similar 
measures  to  those  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Vancouver  Island 
farmers  many  years  before  proved  successful  for  the  new  industry 
and  it  has  steadily  gone  ahead  since.  "^Tiat  I  term  commercial 
fruit-growing  was  commenced  little  over  a  decade  ago.  The  total 
orchard  area  of  the  Province  in  1901  was  under  7,500  acres;  in 
1904  it  had  increased  to  13,434  acres  and  to-day  it  is  o\  er  100,000 
acres.  In  1907  a  million  fruit  trees  were  planted  and  that  number 
was  greatly  exceeded  in  190H— it  is  estimated  that  the  total  value 
of  the  fruit  grown  in  that  year  was  fully  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars— and  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  product  of  a 
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coiuj.iiratively  siuiiU  tireii  of  fniit-beariug  trees,  for  tlie  greatest 
amount  of  planting  has  been  done  since  l!»0 1  ami  a  very  large 
number  of  the  trees  even  on  tlie  tliirteen  fliousnnd  odd  acres  of 
orchards  at  that  date  would  not  be  in  full  bearing  in  1908. 
Competent  autJiorities  pliice  the  cost  for  keeping  up  an  orchard 
to  be  on  an  iiverage  ^ijo  an  acre  annually  for  the  first  five  years, 
but  many  good  sin^cessful  orehar(]ists  put  it  at  considerably  less, 
not  over  $•>■',  to  $-J7.  This  is  no  doubt  r(>guhited  Inrgely  hy  the 
local  conditions  and  the  al)ility  and  energ\-  of  the  grower.  After 
tlie  sixth  year  the  up-keep  will  cost  less.  The  value  of  the 
average  crop  in  that  year  is  placed  at  about  ^40  to  $4.i  an  acre. 
There  are  many  instances  of  a  much  greater  return  than  this,  and 
from  the  seventh  year  a  20-acro  orchard  may  be  expected  by 
good  management  to  give  an  assured  net  income  of  £J0O  to 
£600  a  year. 

Mr.  Stirling,  a  liighly  experienced  grower,  says  apples  planted 
in  l!)0()  produced  100  pounds  weight  of  fruit  per  tree  in  lOO-V 
worth  about  I-m.  a  hundred  pounds.  In  l!»0(i  the  produce  would 
be  about  200  lbs.  a  tree,  and,  at  his  orchard,  2^  acres  of  Italian 
l)runes  {)roduced  82  tons,  which  sold  for  £38.5.  From  C>]  acres 
of  various  fruits  the  value  of  the  product  in  lf)Or>  was  over  a 
thousand  ])Ounds  sterling.  I  know  personally  of  still  more 
remarkable  results  than  these— net  profits  of  over  £100  jter  acre 
are  certainly  made  by  some  growers— and,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  British  Colundiia,  there  are  none  who  look 
after  their  orchards  properly  and  are  industrious  who  are  not 
doing  well  and  making  money. 

The  staple  fruit  of  the  Province,  at  present,  is  the  apple. 
There  ar^  good  reasons  for  this.  It  is  the  most  tiseful  fruit.  It  is 
a  bread-and-cheese  article  which  is  eaten  everywhere,  and  the  rate 
of  consumption  is  increasing  yearly.  It  travels  well,  and  stands 
changes  better  than  most  other  fruit,  but  the  prune  and  plum 
croi)s  have  also  proved  very  profitable,  and  the  product  per  tree 
is  enormous.  Peach  growing  has  been  taken  up  more  recently, 
and  probably  the  very  finest  peaches  in  the  world  are  raised  in 
the  Province.     All  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries, 
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oherries,    cumiuts,    ot(>.,    thrive   exceodiiifrly   well.      Tlit-st 
generally  jjlantcd  at  the  commoiiceiuont  of  un  orcliard,  and  give 
II  irop  tlif  second  year,  and  continue  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
"I'  income  until  the  orchard  trees  are  in  full  hearing      Special 
provision  has  been  niaile  hy  the  Hritish  Columhia  (rovernnient  for 
the  prevention,  or  destruction,  of  insect  and  other  orchard  pests, 
and  strict  regulatiuus  at  the   ])orts  of  entry  stop  any  infected 
trees,  phints,  seeds,  or  fruit  from  entrance  to  the  Province.     It 
iuis  had  tiie  advantage  of  the  experience  of  older  fruit-growing 
countries,  many  of  which  countries  have  suffered    heavy  losses 
from  (h-stru(!tive  insects  or  fungoid  growths.     British  ( 'olumhia, 
at  the  very  connuoncement,  enforced  regulations  that  have  jiroveil 
very  effective,  and,  owing  largely  to  them,  we  find  the  fruit  from 
that    Province   entirely  free   from   blemish— a    most   impoi-tant 
condition  for  keeping  or  travelling.     Inspectors  go  through  the 
orchards  regularly,  and  order  spraying  when  necessary,  and  they 
have    the    jjower   to   order   the   destruction    of    trees   tliat    are 
considered   past   remedy,    and    ar,-,   consequently,    a    danger   to 
adjoining  orchards. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  generally,  and  fruit  grov.ing  and 
dairying  in  particular,  during  tlie  last  seven  or  eight  years  is 
remarkable. 

Districts  that,  when  I  left  British  Columbia  in  1901,  were  not 
dreamt  of  as  adapted  for  fruit  are  now  growing  the  very  finest 
(luality.  In  .September  of  that  year  I  travelled  many  hundred 
miles  through  the  Province,  and,  on  my  way  uji  the  beautiful 
Kootenay  Lake  to  Kaslo,  I  was  much  inijircssed  again  by  tlie  fine 
scenery,  as  were  the  other  travellers.  We  all  agreed  that  it 
would  -onie  day  be  a  great  mining  section  of  the  Province,  as 
prospectors  we.e  constantlj-  reporting  on  the  riches  of  its  rocks. 
We  fully  agreed,  too,  that  if  it  did  not  i)rove  valuable  for 
minerals,  it  certainly  was  little  good  for  anything  else  except 
scenery.  From  the  steamer  the  mountains  seemed  to  run  at  very 
steep  angles  f)ut  of  the  lake  with  apparently  no  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  but  when,  in  October  of  last  year,  I  made  the  same 
trip  up  the  lake  and  back,  to  my  surprise  I  found  in  places  on 
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both  .sides  hundreds  of  acres  of  orehanls,  some  iu  bearing,  but 
mostly  recently  phmtod,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Knslo  I  visited 
several  large  orchards,  and  saw  tons  f)f  most  jierfectly  developed 
a})plo8  of  a  quality  not  to  bo   excelled— indoed,   some   of   that 
particular  crop  was  awarded  a  (J  old  Medal  at  the  Koyal  llorti- 
tiultural  Society's  Show  in  London  two  months  later  in  tlie  year. 
I  have  since  seen  Kootenny  apides  selling  in  Piccadilly  at  4^/.  to 
M.  each.     On  the  same  journey  last  autumn  I  saw  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fruit  trees  near  the  line  of  railway  between  Nelson  and 
Kobson,  all  planted  since  1001.     At  (xrand  Forks,  miles  furtlier 
west   still,    more    hundreds   of    acres;    then  at    Pentic+tn    and 
Kelowna  and  along  the  beautiful  Okauagnn  Lake,  thousands  of 
acres  of  prunes,  jieaches    jiears  and  apples,  all  the   trees  over- 
burdened with  fruit.     At  Vern<m,  tlie  Coldstream  Estate,  sevend 
hundred  acres  of  trees  sliow  jierfeet  cultivation,  further  on  west, 
near  Kamlooi)s,  still  more  orchards,  and  on  some  -MO  miles  more 
to  Vancouver  Island,  which  is  another  England,  Init  with  a  Jiiucli 
finer  climate,  I  motored  there  for  two  days  through  new  orchards, 
and  what  strikes  a  visitor  to  l?ritish  Columbia  from  England  is 
the  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  the  clearness  of  skin  of  all  the 
fruit.     No  doubt  much  of  this  condition  is  caused   by  the  fine 
climate,  but  careful  and  scientific  cultivation  has  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

The  large  shipments  of  fruit  sent  by  the  British  Columbia 
(government  lor  exhibition  in  (heat  Britain  have  fully  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  pursued  in  the 
Province,  and  also  the  i»erfection  of  the  2iacking.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  fruit  was  gathered  and  packed  at  widelv 
separated  parts  of  the  Province,  it  had  to  travel  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  miles  by  steamer  or  rail  to  the  common  jioint  of 
departure,  then  by  rail  over  the  mountain  ranges  and  prairies, 
3.000  miles  to  Montreal,  and  on  by  steamer  3,000  miles  more  to 
England.  Arrived  there,  much  of  it  travelled  more  hundreds  of 
miles  to  be  exhibited  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Alnwick, 
Dublin,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bath,  Plymouth,  York,  Ipswich,  and 
many  other  places,  and  yet,  after  all  the  knocking  about,  a  large 
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quantit}',  soM  wholesale  to  test  tho  murket,  bionpht  ex.  elleiit 
prices  at  all  the  important  fruit  exhibitions  throughout  Britain. 
At  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society's  Colonial  Fruit  Show, 
London,  it  was  awarded  for  its  excellence  the  gold  medal  and 
eleven  silver  and  silver  gilt  and  bronze  medals  to  individual 
exhibitors,  and  gold  and  silver  medids  at  ten  other  shows  in 
vario>"<  parts  oi  (irent  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  the  object  of  sending  this  fruit  for 
exhibition  here  is  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  opening  a  market 
for  it,  but  mainly  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  Mother  Tiand 
what  sort  of  country  and  climate  British  Columbia  is  possessed  of. 
A  very  few  years  ago  great  ignorance  prevailetl  here  on  these 
points,  many  peoi)le  thought  that  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  country, 
with  seven  or  eight  months  of  snow  and  ice  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  imagined  it  to  be  a  torrid  country,  otiiers  that  it  was  always 
deluged  with  rain.  All  these  opinions  had  probably  foundation 
in  travellers'  tales,  from  the  sort  of  travellers  who,  when  they 
have  been  a  week  in  a  country  new  to  them,  think  they  know  all 
about  it,  and  can  advise  the  inhabitants  what  to  do,  and,  mind 
you,  this  sort  of  rapid-knowledge  traveller  is  not  always  British, 
as  some  newspaper  men  seem  to  think.  There  are  really  just  as 
many  of  these  snap-shot  opinionists  who  are  Canadians,  Americans, 
Australians  or  of  other  nationality. 

AVell,  realising  this  state  of  things,  some  British  Colnm))ians 
thought  that  an  exhibition  of  the  fruit  grown  in  that  Province 
would  convince  anyone  who  saw  it  that  British  Columbia  must 
have  good  land  and  a  fine  climate,  as  on  no  other  conditions 
would  it  be  possible  to  turn  ou^  sueli  brilliantly  coloured  and 
perfect  .specimens  from  nature's  laboratory,  and  that  reidizing 
this,  the  people  here  would  make  enquiry  about  the  country 
when  they  would  soon  learn  that  it  is  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
most  desirable  places  on  the  globe  to  live  in,  if  not  the  most 
desirable.  Consequently  in  1903  some  fruit  was  sent  over,  it  was 
exhibited  at  a  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Chiswick, 
and  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  it  as  the  first  Colonial  fniit 
specially  sent  for  exhibition  purposes  to  England.     The  next  year 
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a  larger  lot  was  sent  and  nhown  at  the  Eoyal  Hortioiilturnl 
Society's  Hall  in  TiOndon,  obtnininp  there  a  poW  and  several 
other  medals,  and  every  year  since  ^British  Columhia  fruit  has 
been  shown  and  always  with  a  like  result.  The  Colonies  liave  to 
thank  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  that  it  has  given  to  this  work.  After  that 
little  show  of  Colonial  fruit  in  190;{  nt  Chiswick,  the  Society 
considered  the  question  of  instituting  annual  Coloninl  Fruit 
Shows  in  London,  and  at  very  considerable  expense  to  the  Society 
and  much  extra  work,  this  has  been  carried  out  most  efficiently 
as  far  as  the  Society  is  concenied ;  but  a  good  deal  more  interest 
in  this  work  shoidd  be  taken  by  the  Colonies  generally.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Colonial  fruit  shows  in  London  were  started 
by  the  few  packages  of  fruit  at  Chiswick  in  1903,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  always  go  on  and  improve. 

The  effect  of  these  shows  has  been  what  the  originators  of 
them  in  1903  had  in  view  and  has  resulted  in  enquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  from  those  who  contemplate  emigrating  ; 
they  have  learned  that  in  British  Columbia  there  are  millions  of 
acres  that  are  gradually  becoming  known  as  splendidly  adapted 
for  agriculture  ;  they  learn  too  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  country, 
with  excellent  laws  fearlessly  administered,  that  there  is  as  perfect 
safety  for  life  and  property  there  as  in  great  Britain,  that  the 
educational  system  is  of  the  very  best  and  perfectly  free,  and 
that  the  people  are,  I  was  going  to  say  the  pick  of  the  world,  but 
I  must  not  go  as  far  as  that,  whatever  I  think,  but  will  only  say 
they  are  a  good  sort,  and  new  arrivals  from  the  old  country  are 
made  welcome  everywhere  and  are  speedily  at  home. 

I  have  said  V.-..':  the  fruit  sent  w»s  not  mainly  to  try  to  find 
a  market  for  its  sale,  as  such  a  new  market  is  not  at  present 
required  ;  for  the  whole  product  is  rajudly  sold  to  the  other 
Provinces  of  Canada,  the  great  wheat  growing  countries  which  in 
a  very  few  years'  time  will  grow  more  than  sufficient  wheat  to 
supply  all  the  mother  country  can  use,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Province  ;  these  parts  do  not  grow  fruit  but  are  great 
consumers  of  it,  and  as  their  population  is  increasing  by  hundreds 
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fif  thonsnnds  yearly,  the  fruit  supply  at  i)resent  does  not  equal 
the  demand;  a  greiit  ailvantage  to  tlie  fruit  jrrowfis  is  the 
Iti'oxiiiiity  of  tlie-f  great  markets  from  whifli  tlioy  ptf  their  pay 
for  tlie  fruit  in  a  very  short  lime,  wiiereas  from  Britain  it  might 
take  months. 

I  have  spi>ken  at  Icngtii  al)out  fruit  growing  as  I  know  the 
interest  taken  in  it,  hut  other  hrani-lies  of  agriculture  offer 
similar  advantages.  >[ixed  farming,  dairying,  Hower  ami  hulls 
cultivation,  poultry,  pigs  and  sheep  are  idl  most  profitable,  ami, 
in  view  of  the  develojiment  of  the  enuntry  now  going  on, 
agriculture  cannot  h  •  overdone. 

At  tile  present  time  the  great  coal  measures  are  enormous  in 
extent  on  Vancouver  Island  and  GoO  miles  further  north  on 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  and  on  the  mainland,  in  the  Telqua 
Valley,  further  soutli  at  Kandoops  and  Xicola  in  the  centre 
of  the  Province,  at  Ivootonay  at  Crow's  Nest  Pass  in  the  south- 
east ;  some  of  them  have  been  in  working  for  years,  others  are 
only  just  being  developed,  but  all  employ  many  men.  Then 
there  are  the  great  copper,  silver  and  lead  mines  ami  smelters 
requiring  thousands  of  workers,  whose  wages  run  from  l0.v.  to 
IGm.  a  day ;  thousands,  too,  are  employed  by  the  great  timber 
mills,  and  this  industry  is  rapidly  increasing. 

When  we  consider  these  great  works  and  the  important 
railway  extensions  in  progress,  we  readily  realise  that  nuiny 
thousand  workers  are  required  for  them,  and  we  must  recognise 
that  all  are  paid  much  higher  wages  than  in  the  old  countries, 
so  that  a  rapidly  increasing  home  market  is  jirovided  for  all 
agricultural  products. 

But  I  mu.st  pass  on,  just  referring  to  the  importance  of  the 
fisheries.  The  oiitput  last  year  from  this  source  was  some  six 
million  dollars  in  value ;  and,  summing  up,  the  actual  total 
value  of  output  of  tlie  Province  was,  in  1908,  from  its  principal 
natural  resources — minerals,  timber,  fisli  and  agriculture,  in- 
cluding farm,  ranche,  dairy  and  orchard — in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fifty-fivo  million  dollars  from  a  population  of  about  2")(),(I(M», 
giving  a  value  of  production  per  head  of  the  whole  community 
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— mpii,  woriioii  Mini  <liil<lr.'ii— of  <sv!(M».  pnasihly  the  fn^a^fst /«■*• 
iiil)ihi  of  (iiiy  cDiiiitry  in  tin-  worM. 

I  liMVf  alreiuly  rffirivd  t..  tlu-  licaiity  <>f  the  sopncry  of  tlu- 
•  •niintry  nml  it-  fine  <'liinnte.  TIk'sc  me  iniiirntanf  ii^^st'ts,  fr.r  it 
IS  tar  ploiisiintir  t'>  work  iiinong  lit-untiful  siirroundinpr*,  anil  ai  a 
kiiowlciljTP  of  its  mai,'niUceiit  mountain  ran •,"•».  its  li^'autiful  lakt's, 
nviTs  and  mountain  strfanin  extniids,  mori'  travdU'r-*  from  Kmo^f 
and  otli.T  parts  will  flock  to  tli-  .•onntry.  All  who  do  visit  it  an- 
stn>n<r  in  th.'ir  ai)i)rpciation  of  its  heautifs.  I  may  read  what 
Kijiliiig  writ.'s  of  Victoria,  ft..>  cain'tal  of  the  I'rovinco  :— 
••  t'ana<la  possesses  two  pillars  of  strength  and  lieauty  in  (iu.'lMM. 
and  \  iitoria.  The  former  ranks  hy  h<'rself  amonff  those  mother 
cities  of  whom  none  can  say,  '  This  reminds  me.'  To  r.-alise 
\  irtoria  you  must  tak.-  all  that  the  eye  admires  most  in 
B.mrm'iriouth.  Tonpiay,  the  fsl,.  of  \Vif?ht,  the  Happy  N'allry 
at  Hong  lvon<r.  the  Doun,  Sorrento  and  Camps  Bay:  add 
reminiseencfs  .d  the  Thousand  Islamls  and  arran«je  the  wliole 
round  the  I'.ay  of  Naples,  with  some  IFimalayas  for  tho  hack- 
.i.'ri)und." 

lieal  estate  apcnts  recommend  it  as  a  little  piece  of  England — 
the  island  on  which  it  stamls  is  ahout  tlie  size  of  Great  Britain- 
hut  no  England  is  set  in  any  such  seas  or  so  fully  charged  with 
the  mystery  of  the  larger  ocean  heyond.  The  high,  still 
twilights  along  the  headies  are  out  of  the  old  East  just  under 
the  curve  of  the  world,  and  even  in  Octoher  the  sun  rises  warm 
from  the  first.  Earth,  sky  and  water  wait  outside  eveiy  man's 
door  to  drag  him  out  to  jilay,  if  he  looks  up  from  his  work  ;  and. 
though  .some  other  cities  in  the  Dominion  do  not  quite  un.ler- 
stand  this  immoral  mood  of  nature,  men  who  have  made  their 
nrtiey  in  them  go  off  to  Victoria,  and  with  the  zeal  of  con\erts 
preach  and  j)reserve  its  ])eauties. 

There  is  a  view,  when  the  morning  mists  ]>eel  off  the  harli(»ur 
where  the  steamers  tie  up,  of  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament  on  one 
hand,  and  a  huge  hotel  on  the  other,  which,  as  an  example  of 
cunningly-fit te.l-iu- water-fronts  and  facades,  is  worth  a  very 
long  journey.     The  hotel  was  just  heing  finished.     The  ladies' 
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drnwinK-rnoni.  pcrlinjis  n  hun(1r»'<l  feft  Ity  forty,  enrriwl  an 
nrclHil  mill  sui)erl>I,v  «-iiii<li(il  j.limttr  cfiliiijr  "f  kiw.ps  and 
araWwiuts  and  int»'ilaciiijr.s  which  wmu-huw  sffinfd  familiar. 

"We  saw  a  plioto  of  it  in  Coinitnj  Llf,,"  tlio  contractor 
explained.  "It  seemed  just  what  tiie  room  needed,  so  one  of 
my  i«la»terers,  a  Fieiiclimnn— that's  him — took  and  copied  it.  It 
conies  in  all  rijrl"' ,  doesn't  it  'f  " 

Ahout  the  time  the  nolile  orijrinal  was  jmt  up  in  England, 
Drake  nii^'ht  have  been  sailinp  somewli'ro  off  this  very  coast. 
So  you  see,  Victoria  lawfully  liolds  the  co]iyripht. 

I  tried  honestly  to  render  somctliiuff  of  tlie  color,  the  gaiety 
and  the  praciousness  of  the  town  and  the  island,  hut  only  found 
myself  piling  u])  uuLelievuhle  adjectives,  and  so  let  it  go  Tvith  a 
hundre<l  other  wonders,  and  re])ented  that  I  had  wasted  my  time 
and  yours  on  the  anxious-eyed  gentlemen  who  talked  of 
"  drawbacks." 

And  another  writer,  James  Lumsden,  in  Throuijh  Canada  in 
Jlanrnf  time,  writes  of  "N'ancouvor  City  : — 

"  In  an  Admiralty  chart,  aliout  forty  years  old,  the  site  of 
Vancouver,  it  is  said,  is  marked  as  'Gassy-town.'  Later  on, 
the  place  came  to  be  known  as  Oranvillp,  but  Granville  must 
have  made  slow  progres.-,  for  in  ISSti,  when  it  was  selected  for 
the  Pacitic  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  its  popula- 
tion only  numbered  fifty  souls.  For  some  incomprehensible 
reason  the  name  was  again  changed  when  the  first  train  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  came  through  in  May,  1887;  but 
the  selection  of  a  name,  which  has  produced  endless  bickerings 
and  confusion,  lias  not  retarded  the  rapid  growth  of  the  now 
world-famous  city  of  Vancouver. 

"  Gazing  from  any  of  the  eminences  which  command  Vancouver 

' '       and  its  magnificent  natural  domain,  Stanley  Park  ;  beholding 

interminable  v       r-front  and  the  shijjping,  now  only  in  the 

^eent  stage ;  lor        ■  across  P)urrard  Inlet,  in  which  the  world's 

.vies  might  find  auchorage,  to   the   lofty  mountains   on   the 

opposite    shore    w^hieh    stand    sentinel    over    the    .-ceue— while 

gazing  upon  this  unrivalled  prospect  of  loveliness  and  human 
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inilu«try,  on*>  \-*  temptotl  to  conjure  up  n  vision  of  future  wealth 
nnrl  populouMii-ss  iitul   lomnicrci-,  tin.-   niiirt  ami  rt'iidezvous  of 
every  met.'  iin<l  t«iigu...     Its  .situiitinn  on  tlic  ahihc  liii.s  niiirked 
out  Viiueoiiver  for  DUf  of  tlif  worM's  ontrfpots,  antl  Nature  hu8 
iua<le  it  one  of  the  fairest  spots  upon  which  a  jrrcat  city  pojiulu- 
tioM  could  be  jJanted     ....     .Stanley  I'ark  is  a  dippinff  of 
the  Pacific  shor--  wliere  the  primeval  busli  has  ^,  tii  spared  through 
the  accident  of  the  land  having  been  set  aside  for  some  militarv 
project  in  tiie  old  Crown  Colony  days.     Other  cities  liave  fair  and 
beautiful  parks,  but  none  that  1  know  of  precisely  like  this.     Its 
charms  are  twofold— the  undctlled  [irimeval  flora  and  the  rugged 
bliilfs  of  its  sea-girt  boundaries.     As  in   Ibinlf  National  Park  so 
here,  the  wild  liirds  twitter  among  tlie  brandies  high  overhead, 
the  woodpecker  tups  the  hollow  bark  of  the  ancient  cedars,  and 
the  squirrel  gan  ools  and  jiipcs  undisnwiywi  in  the  impassable 
thickets  of  trailing  underwood.     I  low  superb  is  the  start  ndiich 
cities  like  Vancouver  and  Victoria  have  made  I     They  have  begun 
where  the  most  opulent  cities  of  the  (Jld  World,  after  centuries 
of  misdirected  effort,  are  fain  to  end;  they  can  almost  without 
effort  and  without  cost  secure  what  neither  municipal  enterprise 
or  private  munificence  can  procure  for  the  amemic  populations 
of  our  industrial  towns.     What  a  laud  is  British  Columbia  to 
reohiim  for  the  uses  of  man  I     Here  he  may  plant  industry  and 
population  amid  landscapes  of  elysian  hjveliness  which  it  will 
defy  his  powers  of  ruination  to  deface.     The  contour  of  the  land 
and  tlie  distribution  of  water  make  for  ineffaceable  picturesqueness, 
and  Lhe  climate  will  for  ever  defeat  the  ai'tivities  of  devastation. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  man  will  do  liis  best  to  '  mark  the  earth  with 
ruin,'  but  Nature,  in  two  of  her  provinces  at  least,  earth  sculpture 
and  plant  life  will  o'ermaster  his  powers  of  sjioliation. 

"At  the  Lion's  G-ato,  the  great  natural  harbiur  of  Vancouver 
may  bo  said  to  commence.  Within  the  gate  there  is  a  tidal  area 
with  absolutely  safe  anchorage  for  vess  ds  of  any  draught,  covering 
fully  tiiirty  sijuare  miles.  This  land-locked  roadstead  is  known 
as  Burrard  Inlet.  It  is  a  hundred  and  tifty  miles  from  the  open 
Paoilio,  and  quite  invisible  until  actually    atered.     The  Inlet  is 
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seolufled  aiuouK  lofty  pino-ekd  iiiountniim.  ati.1  numerous  i(.lnn<J« 
eni|.ur|.li>  its  wnt.-is,  I'ikmi  tlipw  lloat  tli«'»tut».ly  Ktwiniers  f.f  tlie 
iMu-'ilif  liii.'H,  sky-Hcmi.iiijf  '  witul  juiiiiii..r«  '  in  tlu?  lumlwr  tni.le, 
the  big  Httaiii  fruiisfor-bttrges  tlmt  convey  freight  mm  to  itml 
from  Vancouver  Inlimil,  nnd  a  great  host  of  niist'oUniu.ouH  Hshing 
.raft.  Siiiiiis  nmy  U'  seen  bound  for  England,  iind  piiHHen-er 
sloaniers  setting  olf  for  Siiugway  and  tiie  Yukon.  Two  large 
liners  were  lying  at  the  4uuys,  the  '  Empress  of  Cliinu,'  i.nd  the 
'Aorungi,'  of  the  Canadiuu-Australian  Itoynl  Mail  Hteaniship 
Line." 

As  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  i'rovince,  I  cannot 
show  it  more  plainly  or  concisely  than  by  quoting  from  iho 
Itudget  Speech  of  Hon.  11.  G.  Tatlow,  the  Finance  Minister, 
lie  says  the  revenue  of  the  IVoviuco  in  l!iua  was  s;j,0tl!),41'.i. 
and  in  ll>07  it  ha<l  increased  to  $4,;j;j8,();j-i.  I  might  add  to 
the  Finance  Minister's  statement  that  in  l«t>;,  ten  years  pre- 
viously, Ih.-  Kevenue  was  only  $l,a83,()48,  this  speaks  for 
itself,  and  tlio  Finance  Minister  also  shows  that  the  debt  of 
tht)  I'rovince  has  been  reduced  since  llMi.j  by  over  a  million 
an  J  three  quarters  of  dollars. 

In  closing,  1  li-ay  >ay  that  IJritisii  Columbia,  witli  its  great 
iindeveloped  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver  an.l 
til.  lier,  the  materials  that  are  more  and  more  in  demand  every 
ytar,  and  on  which  it  may  be  said  the  progress  of  civilisation 
hugely  depends  ;  these,  combined  with  its  unrivalled  situation  on 
the  I'aciHc  Ocean,  where  the  greatest  future  increase  in  the 
worhl's  trad.,  must  take  place,  but  which  is  only  just  beginning, 
make  if  evidtat  that  British  Columbia,  as  the  gateway  to  tiiat 
great  ocean  and  its  trade,  caimot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 
imi)oi  tant  parts  of  the  Empire.  :May  it  always  remain  part  of 
this  migiity  Empire '.  c\.\l  its  people  huv;  this  desire  ;  all  its 
institutions  are  thoroughly  liritish,  and  all  its  people  thoroughly 
loyal.  They  have,  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  .•oudusiv^^ly  or.Mcd 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ami  prayed  for  that  the  Mother  Country 
nmy  thorougldy  .tpprociate  this,  ami  not  meet  the  efforts  •  '  the 
Canadian  people  for  a  still  closer  and  more  perfect  union  with  the 
Empire  with  slights  and  closed  doors. 


